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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


A the restoration of communication with other parts of the 

country enables us to measure the force and scope of the 
storm of last week, it is seen to have been the most severe on rec- 
ord. Even “ the oldest inhabitant ” has to admit that he can re- 
call nothing like its severity, and in a country less densely settled 
than our Atlantic coast the loss of life from exposure to an ice-cold 
wind with a velocity of sixty miles an hour would have been very 
great. As it was, it was the ships’ crews in the coasting and pilot 
trades who suffered the most, and many casualties have been re- 
ported, though none of them of very large vessels. 

It seems as though the gale actually crossed the Atlantic with 
nearly unspent force, although deprived of some of its bitterness 
by passing over a large water area. The British Islands and France 
report a similar stoppage of railroads and other modes of convey- 
ance, through high winds and heavy falls of snow. It is now sev- 
eral years since a closer comparison of the weather reports of the 
two hemispheres gave us reason for believing that the Atlantic is 
no weather-shed, however great its influence upon the atmospheric 
currents. An international system of observations, with stations 
in mid-ocean, would be a great improvement on our present lim- 
ited methods; but Europe would get most of the benefit. We ex- 
port bad weather, and fortunately get none from Europe. 





THE session of Congress continues barren of important meas- 
ures. In the Senate the Senators continue to discuss the Presi- 
dent’s message. The speech of Mr. Teller showed that the Re- 
publicans of the farthest West are in harmony with the party as 
to the maintenance of the protective policy. He called attention 
to the evasions by which the Senators on the other side had tried 
to cover up the true character of the message, by representing it 
as a criticism of details, when in truth it was an attack upon the 
very principle upon which the Tariff is based. The President had 
assailed the protective method as vicious, inequitable, and illogi- 
cal. Secretary Manning had stigmatized it as a brutal method. 
Yet their friends ran away from the plain inferences from this 
kind of talk, and represented the question as not one of principle. 

Mr. Teller was wrong in speaking of the Democratic platforms 
of 1880 and 1884 as less pronounced for Free Trade than was that 
of 1876, which called for “‘a Tariff for revenue only.” The terms 
used in 1880 and in 1884 were less simple and more technical, but 
not ambiguous in any other sense. Indeed, Free Trade could not 
have been put into terms more exclusive of everything else, than 
it was in the platform of 1884. 





Mr. MILLs continues to push his Revenue bill through Com- 
mittee, as he expects to push it through the House. He will 
grant no hearings, although both the farmers and the working- 
men of New Jersey have asked for such. The Committee is in 
receipt of written remonstrances and petitions, which are laid aside 
unread. The only delay he has allowed was to send the bill to 
the Treasury department to ascertain what would be the probable 
effects of its reduction of duties upon the revenue from customs. 
In his reply Mr. Fairchild expressed himself very strongly in ap- 
proval of the parts of the bill which are intended to put a stop 
to undervaluations, and which were taken from Mr. Hewitt’s bill 
of last session. But he declined to commit himself to the idea 
entertained by Mr. Mills that the reduction of revenue would 
be precisely proportional to the reduction of duties. He instan- 
ces a recent case in which exactly the opposite result was 
reached, as the lower rate of duty had stimulated imports. Mr. 
Mills has not succeeded in dealing with the surplus problem 





by his Tariff bill. Such reductions as he has made by trans- 
ferring some articles to the Free List, are more than cancelled 
by his lowering of duties’ so as to increase imports. 





Mr. RANDALL will not submit his Tariff bill to the Committee 
of Ways and Means, but will offer it as a substitute when Mr. 
Mills’s bill is reported to the House. It has not apparently the 
slightest chance of passing, as the Republicans will have a meas- 
ure of their own, and will not vote for that of Mr. Randall in any 
considerable number. They recognize many merits in his bill, 
and regard these as worthy of attention when the question of Tar- 
iff revision becomes urgent. But they also see in it very serious 
defects, which would make its passage mischievous. For instance, 
in the metal schedule he reduces the duties on structural iron, al- 
though they are already much too low, as is shown by the large 
and increasing importations. And while he advances the duties 
on cotton ties from 1 to 2.1 cents a pound, he yet has not put the 
duty as high as that on hoop-iron, out of which they are made. 
Were the Republicans to support such a bill, they might help to 
fasten on the Tariff a number of serious injustices and inequalities 
in their effort to get rid of others. 

The Free Traders have been canvassing the House to see 
what are the chances of their measure. They are obliged to admit 
that these are very slim. They expect the votes of fewer Repub- 
licans than Mr. Morrison’s second bill obtained. Even the Min- 
nesota members, with the exception of Mr. Nelson, cannot be 
counted on. And Mr. Randall’s friends are found to be more 
numerous than the Free Traders had admitted. 





THE most remarkable remonstrance yet presented against the 
Free Trade measures is that signed by 320 of the most important 
manufacturing firms and companies in the New England States. 
It is, in fact, an “epoch making” document, since it absolutely 
crushes the insidious effort to separate the interests of manufac- 
turers from those of the producers of “ raw materials.” The peti- 
tion, in the first place, represents the cotton, woolen, paper, car- 
pet, hardware, boots and shoes, silk, worsted, lumber, hosiery, 
machinery, and nearly fifty other leading New Eugland indus- 
tries ; and in the second place, it distinctly repudiates “ any dis- 
tinction in this connection between so-called ‘raw materials’ of 
domestic production and ‘ finished products,’ whether the output 
of mines, farms, or workshops ; claiming that the American policy 
should benefit alike all citizens, whether engaged in agriculture, 
manufacture, or mining; that the industries of the country are 
inter-dependent and mutually sustaining, and the people of the 
country co-customers and co-consumers.” And in the conclusion 
of its representations, it deprecates any departure from “ the ex- 
isting Tariff policy,” “‘ whether directed against ‘raw’ or ‘ fin- 
ished ’ American products.” 

This petition will be asad document for those who hoped to 
divide and distract the Protectionist forces. And yet they should 
have known that “ in vain is the net spread in the eyes of any 
bird.” 


Ir is quite certain that the Fisheries Treaty has no chance to 
pass the Senate. Its friends have no hope for it but from delay. 
If they can have it laid beside the new Extradition Treaty until 
next December, they hope the Senate may be then inclined to re- 
gard it more favorably. At any rate the Republican majority 
would not have acquired the honor of rejecting it. Never since 
Jay’s Treaty has any document of the sort excited such general 
reprobation. That Treaty was extremely objectionable, as even 
Washington saw. But he signed it because America was too poor 
and too weak to demand any better terms for her commerce. He 
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took it as a less evil than no treaty at ull. But what would he 
have said to a Treaty negotiated on equally objectionable and 
humiliating lines, after America had become the most powerful 
country of the civilized world ? 

The position of the Republican party has been improved as 
distinctly by Mr. Bayard’s diplomacy, as by Mr. Cleveland’s on- 
slaught on the Tariff. The Senate owes it to itself and to the 
country to reject the Treaty before the end of the session, and to 
make plain the reasons why it does so. 





THE result of a canvass of Republican preferences, made by 
the Philadelphia Times in five States, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, and New York, was published early in the week, 
and the total showing stood: Sherman 2,101, Blaine 2,041, Depew 
902, Harrison 719, Lincoln 504, with many others “scattering” 
downward. The second choice showed: Lincoln 1,169, Depew 
1,033, Harrison 1,023, Sherman 954. In Indiana, taking the ex- 
pression of 1,252 townships and wards, the preferences reported 
were: Harrison 698, Sherman 302, Gresham 105, and smaller fig- 
ures for Blaine, Lincoln, Porter, and Depew. In Ohio, the unanim- 
ity for Mr. Sherman was very marked; upon a call for second 
choice in 1,075 districts, the vote was: Foraker 253, Lincoln 241, 
Harrison 218, Hawley 108, and others with smaller numbers. 

The popularity of Mr. Sherman in Indiana is complemented 
by that of Mr. Harrison in Ohio, and from what is to be observed 
in the leading Republican newspapers of those states, there is a 
good foundation for this inference of a friendly feeling between 
their supporters. In Minnesota, Mr. Lincoln leads, with Judge 
Gresham next, and Mr. Sherman third ; in New York, with Mr. 
Blaine’s withdrawal regarded as final, Mr. Depew leads, with 
Sherman, Lincoln, and Harrison following in that order. In Penn- 
sylvania, the first five named were Lincoln, Sherman, Hawley, 
Depew, and Harrison. 

In these figures as far as the five states named are concerned, 
some conclusions may be formed as to the comparative prominence 
of the different candidates. Meantime, Iowa has chosen a solid 
delegation for Mr. Allison, and he will undoubtedly have the cor- 
dial support of that State. 





ONE or two of the Chicago newspapers,—the Journal and 
Herald,—undertake to vouch for Judge Gresham’s views on Pro- 
tection. The former simply declares that it knows him to be 
“sound ;” the latter says : 

“ He is a Protectionist, but he was in full accord with President Arthur, 
asa member of his Cabinet, when Arthur sent his messages to Congress 
recommending « judicious reduction of taxation.” 

The Herald’s defense, we fear, is enough to satisfy any one 
that Judge Gresham is not “sound,” at all. Its phraseology 
tends to that conclusion. To say of any candidate for the Ameri- 
can Presidency, in this year 1884, that “ he is a Protectionist, but” 
—is to put him outside the list of Republican possibilities. There 
must be no but about it. 

Furthermore, it is not at all encouraging to be pointed to the 
average of sentiment existing in President Arthur’s Cabinet on 
this question. Mr. Arthur was not a sound Protectionist. He 
barely kept in line with his party. In 1883, Mr. Folger, as his 
Secretary of the Treasury, indicated in his report to Congress, not 
the repeal of internal revenue taxation, but the reduction of cus- 
toms duties, as a means of diminishing revenue ; and in 1884, Mr. 
McCulloch,—whom Mr. Arthur had taken into his Cabinet mean- 
time,—more directly proposed this course. In either case, the 
proposal was playing into the hands of Mr. Carlisle, Col. Morri- 
son, and the Democratic Free Traders, who wanted Tariff reduc- 
tion, and when Mr. Singerly came to hold his Free Trade meet- 
ing in this city, some weeks ago, he endeavored to build one side 
of it upon those very recommendations of Mr. Arthur and his Sec- 
retaries. If Judge Gresham is, as the Chicago Herald says, “ in 
full accord” with that sort of thing, he is not in any sense a sound 
Protectionist. 





So much might be fully inferred, however, from those who 
were “booming” him, a fortnight ago,—and whose efforts have late- 


ly been showing signs of fatigue. As we noted at the time, (ina 


paragraph to which the Chicago Journal has been responding), the 
extremest supporter of Judge Gresham was that mischievous Free 
Trade organ, the Tribune, of Chicago. More than this, the one 
State in which he shows strength, (as ascertained by the canvass of 
the Philadelphia Times), is Minnesota, the identical State in which 
there is a weak Protectionist element among Republicans. Put- 
ting these two facts together, the case is plain enough, though the 
explanation which we have considered above makes it still more 
distinct. A candidate presented by the Free Trade organ of 
Chicago, finding his chief support in Minnesota, labeled with the 
tag of the Tariff weaknesses of Mr. Arthur’s Cabinet, and help- 
ing to furnish fodder for Mr. Singerly’s Free Trade meetings, is 
altogether unavailable for this year. 





THE Crosby High License bill in the Albany Senate has been 
advanced to a third reading by agreement, without being debated 
in Committee of the Whole. We hope its friends knew what they 
were about in agreeing to this arrangement. It may be only 
meant to save the time of the Senate; but it also may be a device 
to enable certain senators to vote in the negative at the final pas- 
sage, without having heard from their constituents. A blunder at 
this point would be extremely unfortunate, as the weakest point 
in the Republican line is the failure of the New York Republicans 
to make an Anti-saloon record. 

Governor Hill has tried to take the wind out of the enemy's 
sails by sending in a special message in which he urges a recast 
of the excise laws of the State. Even he finds it convenient not 
to appear so unreservedly friendly to the saloon interest, if he is 
to secure a reélection, to say nothing of still greater ambitions. 
If the Republicans were to take him at his word, and enact an ex- 
cise law which would put the granting of licenses into such hands 
as now control it in Pennsylvania, the saloon interest hardly 
would thank him for the suggestion. Indeed the most important 
feature of our new law is not the higher charge for a license ; 
that is valuable only as it enlists the holders of licenses in the 
suppression of illegal traffic. It is the machinery the law creates 
for weeding the liquor traffic of its more lawless and objection- 
able members. We now know why such men as Mr. Leeds were 
anxious to have Philadelphia made an exception in the matter of 
having all licenses issued through the courts. 





KENTUCKY, like Tennessee, is reaping the fruits of the separate 
Treasury system, which the Democratic party introduced into the 
South. Mr. James W. Tate, reélected ten times to the office of 
State Treasurer, is found to be a defaulter, and the defaults run 
back for nearly the whole period of his continuance in office. Mr. 
Tate found the law made it his duty to lock up in idleness a large 
slice of the money of the State. He found that he could calcu- 
late to a nicety the date at which he would have to replace the 
money he “ borrowed ”’ for loan or investment on his own account. 
And if he was observant of the economic harm done by hoarding 
the revenue, he must have seen that the community was the better 
for his practices. Probably he inherited them from his predeces- 
sors in office, as did Treasurer Polk, of Tennessee. Probably his 
accomplices in the offense urged considerations of public advan- 
tage as palliating it. At any rate he yielded to the needless 
temptation, and is a fugitive from justice with a reward offered 
for his arrest. And this state of affairs is chronic in the South, as 
it once was in Philadelphia, and will continue so until the States 
make up their mind to put their money in the banks, as other 
people do. 


A PROPOSAL is before the New York legislature to hold a na- 
tional convention of delegates from the State governments to de- 
vise a uniform marriage law. The example set by the conference 
to arrange about the extradition of criminals furnishes a prece- 
dent. But the proceeding is of very doubtful expediency, and 
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even is open to objection as unconstitutional. The national Con- 
stitution provides that ‘no State shall, without the consent of 


Congress, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State.” The evident intention of the Constitution was to 
make the national government as much as possible the medium 
of communication between the several States, and to transfer to 
its care all those matters which the States could not manage each 
for and by itself. If, as seems to be the case, the marriage laws 
of the country require uniformity to be effective, then amend the 
Constitution by transferring the subject to the national legislature 
and courts. But do not set precedents which always tend to sep- 
aratist and secessionist movements in any kind of federal govern- 
ment. 





JupGE Dunpy at Omaha refused to grant the injunction asked 
by the lawyers of the Union Pacific railroad against the locomo- 
tive engineers of that road, forbidding them tostrike. Whenshown 
that the object of the Company in asking the injunction was to 
compel its men to work against their will, he responded that the 
“case had no business there. I shall never order a man to work 
against his will by injunction. Such action would be inequitable 
for the reason that another remedy exists—suit for breach of con- 
tract whenever terms of contract are not carried out.” The re- 
fusal is equitable but the remedy pointed out is far from adequate. 
As the workman commonly has no property to levy upon, the 
remedy of a civil suit is generally worthless. But if those of them 
who have were held responsible in court, even though the prose- 
cution might cost more than it brought, an equitable sense of re- 
sponsibility might be impressed upon them for keeping any such 
agreements they have made. But in most cases there is no agree- 
ment, and therefore no responsibility. The employer holds him- 
self free to dismiss his men at the shortest notice, but he thinks it 
a great hardship when his men dismiss him without any. In the 
case of corporations acting as public carriers this should be forbid- 
den by law. A month’s notice should be exacted from both sides, 
and its violation by either punished by imprisonment as well as 
fine. 

In this case the strike seems to have run its course. The en- 
gineers belonging to the Brotherhood have been replaced by others, 
the Knights of Labor, in spite of Mr. Powderly’s suggestion to 
the contrary, taking the places vacated by members of an associa- 
tion which has been at least unsympathetic to their own order. 
And the attempt to win the day by extending the strike to adja- 
cent systems has proved a failure. 





THE Supreme Court confirms the validity of the Bell Tele- 
phone patents, so that the country will continue to pay that com- 
pany for Philip Reis’s invention until the expiration of the patent. 
The rate at which it pays is brought out by an investigation con- 
ducted by a committee of the New York legislature. This ascer- 
tained that the annual earnings of the telephone companies in 
that State amounted to about twenty per cent. on their paid-up 
capital. And at the same time it is shown that the service is very 
imperfect, so that telephonic communication between New York 
and Brooklyn hardly can be said to exist. The agents of the 
company failed to communicate with Brooklyn, when asked to do 
so in the presence of the Committee. 

Certainly the State has the same right to regulate charges for 
this instrument of communication as for any other. So long as 
only a few States attempt it, the owners of the patent-rights can 
punish them by withdrawing their instruments. But if the Eastern 
and Middle States simultaneously legislated on this point, the 
Company would be obliged to accept less than 20 per cent. on its 
capital. 

This is the more important, as recent instances go to show 
that the telephone is likely to become a much more important in- 
strument than was supposed. We now have telephonic commu- 
nication for long distances, and it seems to be maintained under 
atmospheric conditions which put an end totelegraphy. In the 








recent storm there was not a telegraph line at work between 
Philadelphia and New York. But the telephone connecting the 
two cities continued to work, and was even used by the authori- 
ties of the railroads for their necessary messages. 





THE bad accident on the express train for Florida on the 
Savannah, Florida, and Western railroad, is a warning against 
the practice of running heavy and swift express trains on rail- 
roads built for traffic of a much less exacting character. This 
‘“* Waycross Short line” is made up of trestlework to an extent 
which makes the dispatch of such trains a source of constant dan- 
ger. Yet to keep up the competition with other lines and with the 
steamships which carry invalids to Florida, the fast mail train 
has been scheduled at something between thirty and forty miles 
an hour, and is made up as heavy as on the best Northern roads. 
In this instance the breaking of an axle in the baggage-car of this 
train while it was on a trestle three hundred feet long precipitated 
all but the locomotive to a depth of twenty-five feet, killing a 
score of passengers and wounding a great many others, some of 
whom will die. President Wilbur of the Lehigh Valley road was 
hurt with several others of his family, and his son, Merrett A. 
Wilbur, killed. But to judge from the comments of the New York 
newspapers, we infer that the most important fact was that Mr. 
George J. Gould and his wife escaped injury. It is rather unusual 
in such cases to fix attention especially on the fortunate persons 
who have escaped. 





On Tuesday morning last, when the people of our city were 
rejoicing in the action taken by the Board of Judges in the matter 
of the applications for license from the first seven wards, they 
found in their morning papers a fulmination against the very law 
under which such a good result had been obtained. The Philadel- 
phia Methodist Conference, just about the time when the judges 
were carrying consternation to the law-breakers, had been warning 
the churches and people under its care that the High License law 
was only a trap to catch weak temperance people, that it was no 
temperance measure in any sense, that it bribed voters to neutral- 
ity by securing a higher revenue from the saloons, and that drunk- 
enness was increased, not diminished, by High License. It would 
have been eminently fitting if the Conference had added what 
usually closes such diatribes, that High License increases rather 
than diminishes the number of the saloons. With the list of re- 
fusals of licenses in the other part of the paper, the people of our 
city would have been able to judge on that point. With two years 
at least of High License, they will be able to judge of its effect in 
increasing or diminishing drunkenness. 

It would have been more gracious in the Conference to have 
recognized the fact that Prohibition cannot be had at once, that 
the people are to vote for its establishment at the earliest date 
possible, and that in the meantime a law which closes three- 
fourths of the saloons, and those the worst of the lot, is distinctly 
better than the proverbial “ half a loaf.” These extreme Prohibi- 
tionists, who will not work with the Law and Order Society to see 
how much Prohibition may be got out of the law, have everything 
they can ask. They have two years in which the demoralizing re- 
sults of High License can be exhibited to the people of our State, 
so as to secure the largest possible vote for Prohibition. When 
1890 comes, with increased drunkenness and all the other baleful 
results of our new law made manifest, there will be nobody to 
vote against the amendment on the ground that a less heroic 
measure would have served the purpose equally well! That fig- 
ment will have been entirely exploded ! 

But it would be well if they would show us by 1890 an in- 
stance of a great city in which a Prohibitory law has been en- 
forced as effectually as the laws against assault and battery or 
burglary,—i. e., in which every offender runs great risk of punish- 
ment, and nine out of ten are punished. We never have heard of 
such a city. Portland, Bangor, Boston, Providence, and Atlanta 
are instances of conspicuous failures to enforce the law, even 
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though its administration were in the hands of the friends of that 
policy. Under Prohibition the 335 who got licenses in those 
seven wards would have been driven out, while the thousand who 
failed would have gone on with the business. 





THE death of Mr. Henry Bergh, the founder of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and also that to Protect Chil- 
dren, will be felt as a loss to the cause of humanity in all the great 
cities of theland. It was not possible to give approval toall of Mr. 
Bergh’s procedures, and in his regard for the welfare of animals, 
he sometimes overlooked that of human beings. But every one 
must respect his courage, his unselfishness, and his devotion to 
the duty he had undertaken. He was the son of Christian Bergb, 
a ship-builder of old New York, and inherited from him many of 
the marked features of his character. Both father and son were 
men not to be overlooked in a crowd. 





THE Ottawa Parliament has been having a very exciting dis- 
cussion of Commercial Union, or,—as its Canadian advocates clev- 
erly call it,—of Unrestricted Reciprocity with the United States. 
No subject for many years past has stirred the Canadian legisla- 
tors to such fervor, and at times the debate has degenerated into 
those irrelevant personalities, which too often characterize colonial 
bodies. Of course, the charge of disloyalty to the British Empire 
has been used very freely against those who favor more intimate 
commercial relations with the United States than with the mother 
country. But it is met with the retort that Canadian interests 
should be considered first of all, as the Tories themselves admitted 
when they undertook to build up the manufactures of Canada by 
excluding English no less than American competition. 

It appears that in the discussions of the Fisheries Commission 
much time was spent by the Canadian commissioner and his at- 
tendant experts in urging the consideration of a revival of the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, or something like it. But Mr. Bayard 
met the proposal with a firm refusal. He did not wish to burden 
the proposed Treaty with any more offense than would attach to 
its large concessions to Canadlan demands. So he declared that 
as that would involve changes in the Tariff, with which the State 
Department has nothing to do, he would not entertain any pro- 
posal on the subject. This was very disheartening to the Can- 
adian government, who have been worrying our fishermen with 
Reciprocity as the end they have in view. They do not care a 
straw about inshore fisheries and the purchase of bait, except as 
our exclusion from these may drive us to admit the produce of 
Canada, fish included, free of duty, without getting in exchange 
any concession from Canada to our manufactures. 

Mr. Bayard acted wisely in not entering upon the discussion 
of a proposal which the Senate was sure to reject. He would 
have been still wiser if he had applied the same measure to much 
that the new Treaty contains. But certainly the State Depart- 
ment is making a new departure if it is going to negotiate no more 
treaties which affect our Tariff legislation. Even Mr. Bayard’s 
Republican predecessors had not risen to this height of virtue. 





SoE ardent friends of peace in England profess to have been 
greatly shocked at hearing of a member of the Society of Friends 
presiding at an Anti-Arbitration meeting in this city, and another 
making a speech in which some reminiscences of the treatment 
England extended to us during the war were prominent. We 
hope they will be shocked equally at seeing that Mr. Hadley 
Stewart, a member of the deputation which came to America in 
the interest of the proposed Treaty of Arbitration, has taken part 
in the meeting to discuss the quarrel with Venezuela, which has 
been held in Exeter Hall, London. The tone of that meeting, as 
expressed in both the speeches and the resolutions, was hostile in 
the extreme to Venezuela. The government was urged to assert 
the British claim to the whole area of the disputed territory. It 
was implied that if this involved war, no matter for that. Nota 


word was said of submitting the question to arbitration—as has 





been proposed by Venezuela—even by Mr. Stewart, whose disin- 
terested love of peace led him to journey across the Atlantic in 
that interest. The truth is that the Arbitration movement, as 
now presented from England, is hollow. It means: Let us have 
arbitration to settle all difficulties with the Power we do not care 
to fight, and then we will be the freer to bully all the rest. Uncle 
Sam will put on the cap and bells, when he listens to such propo- 
sals. 





THE Local Government bill introduced by the British minis- 
try is by no means the radical measure which was expected. It 
avoids the worst difficulty of the problem by excluding Ireland, 
and covers this evasion by ignoring Scotland also. It entirely ex- 
cludes the bulk of the people from a share in the control of county 
affairs by confining the local suffrage to rate-payers without dis- 
tinction of sex. It thus makes sure that the powers of taxation 
and executive supervision with which the new county councils are 
invested, shall be exercised on the stingiest scale and without the 
smallest regard to the needs of the working-classes. It leaves the 
Justices of the Peace,—whoare either squires or parsons,—and their 
courts of quarter sessions, in possession of all the judicial powers 
they now possess, and creates no paid magistracy to infuse a little 
law and equity into their perversion of their powers to suit the 
ideas of the class from which they are taken. But it takes from 
them the power to spend the county’s money, and hands it over 
to a board which in the counties will represent the farmers, and in 
the cities the shopkeepers. It is notable that in spite of the pro- 
test of both the brewers and the temperance people, the power to 
grant or refuse licenses to sell liquor is given to these local coun- 
cils. In the case of London, the old city and the urban and sub- 
urban districts are to be united for the first time under the same 
county government, with a county council instead of a number of 
district councils in charge of its affairs. But a lord lieutenant of 
the new county, instead of a mayor of the city, will be at the head 
of its government. Indeed if we read the bill aright, the historic 
office of Lord Mayor of London is to be abolished. 

Of course, itis a good thing to do anything which will develop 
the sense of local responsibility, and give any great body of the 
people a more direct share in the control of local affairs. But this 
bill is a perfect Pandora’s box of evils and conflicts for England. 
It goes just far enough to indicate to the people what they have 
to do for themselves in securing the control of local affairs from 
the class control under which these have fallen. 





Ir is assumed by Protestant alarmists that every country in 
which Roman Catholics have the majority must witness the same 
intolerance of the Protestant minority as characterized the era of 
the Counter-reformation. It is taken for grantedthat while the 
spirit of the age has put an end to the parallel intolerence in Prot- 
estant countries—to the penal laws against Irish Roman Catholics 
for instance—that no such change has been wrought in Roman 
Catholic countries. This argument is used freely in opposition to 
allowing Ireland Home Rule. It might be asked to what unfair- 
ness the Protestant minority of Belgium has been subjected since 
that country cut loose from Protestant Holland in 1830? Austria 
is a case equally notable. Nineteen-twentieths of the people of 
the Austrian provinces are Roman Catholics. A member of the 
national legislature has proposed a law, which would make Ro- 
man Catholicism the basis of public education, though not to 
nearly the same extent as the penal laws made the creed of the 
Episcopal Church the basis of public education in Ireland. He 
would not make it penal for any but Roman Catholics to open a 
school, as those laws made it penal for any but Protestants. But 
he would enact that the catechism of that Church be taught to all 
the schools supported by the State. Yet the bill has not the re- 
motest chance of becoming a law. The most ardent Roman Cath- 
olics deplore it as ill-advised and inopportune. The majority 
simply scorn the proposal. 
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TWO OF THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 


N°? survey of the Presidential field omits a view of two of those 
who are suggested for the Republican nomination. Mr. 
Sherman and Mr. Harrison compel attention. Neither is a ‘‘ dark 
horse.” Mr. Sherman is the foremost man of his party. Mr. 
Harrison is one of the most able and most safe of the men younger 
in years and public service than the Ohio veteran. In the Con- 
vention of 1880, General Garfield said of Mr. Sherman: “ You ask 
for his monuments. I point you to twenty-five years of national 
statutes. Not one great beneficent statute has been placed in our 
books without his intelligent and powerful aid.” Both the adjec- 
tives were rightly used. Mr.Sherman’s public action, from the be- 
ginning to the present time, as Representative, as Senator, as Sec- 
retary, has been marked by intelligence and power. In his coura- 
geous service in behalf of free Kansas, in his faithful support of 
the national unity, in his firmness in the days after the war, in 
his management of the finances and restoration of specie pay- 
ments, his course has been that of a statesman. 

Mr. Harrison has served six years in the Senate, and won 
there not merely the regard and respect, but the confidence, of 
his colleagues. He is a strong and safe leader. With qualities 
differing in degree at some points, and in kind at others, he be- 
longs to the same class of public men as Mr. Sherman,—those 
who acquire strength by extended service, and who grow in the 
public esteem by the proof of their abilities. While there are 
special circumstances that would help Mr. Harrison as a candidate, 
these are secondary to the fact of his fitness, and would be value- 
less without it. 

For it is necessary that the Republican candidate should be 
neither incompetent, nor weak, nor untried. He must be a strong 
man who has proved his strength. The work before him demands 
the powers of a statesman. It is not a time for experimenting. 
National affairs call for the executive guidance of a Republican 
who can lay upon them a firm and familiar hand. Such experi- 
ence and ability as Mr. Sherman has, and such as Mr. Harrison 
has, are the guaranties which the candidate to be named in June 
must present. If he is another than either of them, he must be 
one who is not less marked for the place by the positive evidences 
of his public fitness. 

It would be useless to present, in this canvass, one who has 
not the confidence of those masses of voters who are to repel the 
Free Trade attack. Mr. Cleveland has challenged Protection, in 
the name of Foreign Interests. In meeting this challenge the 
champion upon the Republican side must be one who has proved 
both his, faithfulness and his ability in behalf of Home Interests. 
Mr. Sherman and Mr. Harrison both answer this requirement. 
The nomination of either would be welcomed by the men who 
stand guard for Protection, and who, in the exigency of this con- 
test,will accept no uncertain or hesitating supporter of that great 
cause. 

That Ohio will be united in Mr. Sherman’s support is assured. 
The elements that were relied upon to disturb this unity have 
been found unavailable for purposes of mischief. And in other of 
the Northern States, every count of individual voters shows that 
Mr. Sherman is prominent in men’s thoughts. In the Southern 
States,—with their 245 delegates in the Convention,—no other 
candidate will have anything near so much support. So, too, Mr. 
Harrison will have the hearty and united support of Indiana to 
start with. Distraction there has not been practicable. And his 
strength in other States is that of a candidate who answers the 
requirements of the hour, at the same time that his nomination 
would give the assurance of success. 








OPERATION OF THE NEW LICENSE LAW. 
— four Judges of the Court of Common Pleas who have been 
entrusted with the hearing and granting of licenses in this 
city, under the new License Law, have announced their decision 
as regards the applications in wards First to Seventh. In no part 








of the city was there so much need for a righteous severity as in 
these wards, for in none have the abuses of the liquor traffic been 


so flagrantly mischievous. Last year, exactly 1,342 saloons in 
these seven wards obtained a license at $50 each, and “ no ques- 
tions asked,” we almost might add. Under the new law the re- 
quirement that each application shall be endorsed by twelve resi- 
dents of the ward, and that no resident shall endorse more than 
one application, had the effect of keeping the number of applica- 
tions down to 727. In the Fifth Ward especially, there were not 
enough residents ‘to go round,” as the ward consists largely of 
business houses and offices, whose tenants are not residents. But 
of the 727 applications the judges have granted 335 and refused 
368. A trifle more than 25 per cent. of the saloons now in opera- 
tion will be allowed to continue after the first of July. Nearly 
75 per cent. will have to wind up their business and retire. 

In applying the knife, in this wholesome manner, the judges 
have been governed by a regard for the highest interests of the 
city. They have not had before their minds the problem of work- 
ing the law to secure the highest revenue to the city treasury. It 
is true that the 335 who have been licensed will pay for their li- 
censes more than twice as much as did the 1,342 last year. But if 
the judges had been more indulgent, they could have increased 
the revenue by nearly as much more. They have done right in 
regarding the peace, order, and good morals of the community as 
paramount to every other consideration, and in ignoring the ques- 
tion of revenue altogether. Neither the City nor the State has 
the moral right to increase its income by leaving this perilous 
traffic in the hands of men who use it to foster drunkenness. 

The questions put by the judges to the applicants enable us 
to see upon what lines they made up their minds in granting or 
refusing applications. Their first test in every case seems to have 
been the law-abiding character of the applicant. They had no 
means to judge of a man’s future but by his past. They asked 
him and they asked the police if he had obeyed the laws. The 
law forbids any person other than a citizen to obtain a license. 
The evidence showed that very many of the applicants were per- 
sons of foreign birth, who had gone into the saloon business almost 
as soon as they had landed in this country. The law forbids sell- 
ing on Sunday, or to minors, or to intoxicated persons. The evi- 
dence showed that a great number of applicants had disregarded 
these restrictions, and some of them admitted it frankly, although 
many added that they had not kept their saloons open on Sunday 
since Mayor Smith went out of office. The law requires such a 
management of such places as shall not render them nuisances to 
their neighborhood, either by disorder inside the house or by the 
congregation of loafers on the sidewalk. The evidence told heay- 
ily against many in this regard. The law is especially severe on 
places whose character brings them on the list of what are called 
euphemistically “ disorderly houses.” In a small number of cases 
there was explicit or circumstantial evidence of this kind. In all 
these cases the judges have gone upon the assumption that it is 
unsafe to entrust a license to sell intoxicants to a person whose 
ascertained record showed him to have a low sense of his duty to 
the law. Such people must find in some less responsible business 
the suitable outlet for their energies and their capital. 

Those who have obtained their licenses of course are exult- 
ant in their having run the gauntlet of the Court. But they have 
had their warning. Many of them, no doubt, would have been 
refused licenses if all that could have been said of them had been 
said. They have just escaped the fate of the majority. They will 
need to walk circumspectly this coming year. They will have to 
run the same gauntlet next spring, and probably before the same 
judges. They will be the more easily watched by the Law and 
Order people, because they are so much fewer. Their offenses 
will be the more flagrant to the public eye, because grosser offend- 
ers have been expelled from the business. They have had fair 


notice that Philadelphia means to have a quiet Sunday, a cessa- 
tion of selling liquor to minors and to people who have had 
“enough,” and an end to the disorders in the saloon and on the 
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sidewalk, which have attended the liquor traffic. If they are con- 
tent to carry on their business on these terms, the law permits 
them. If not, they will figure in the black list of the rejected in 
1889. 

Besides these considerations the judges seem to have been 
governed by questions of location. They see no necessity in hay- 
ing rows of saloous in the same locality. In these cases they gave 
a license only to the applicant who had the best record. When 
they come to deal with the neighborhood of our railroad depots, 
they will make a revolution. They also object to having any in 
some localities, as across the way from the two court-houses where 
criminal cases are tried. We hope they will apply the same rule 
to the saloons in close vicinity to educational institutions of all 


grades, especially to those that are attended largely by young 


men who are in their minority. By a reasonable exercise of the 
large discretion invested in them, they may do a great deal for 
the moral growth of the whole city. 

Two classes regard all this with marked disapproval. The 
liquor-dealers who have been refused licenses are loud in their 
complaints of the hardships inflicted upon them by the cessation 
of their business. They will have costly fixtures, if not stocks of 
liquors, on hand by July Ist, and they do not know how they are 
to dispose of them. Enough of them have been brought up on 
the other side of the ocean to have imbibed the English idea of 
“ vested rights,” as distinguished from the American. In America, 
just because the European dualism of rulers and of ruled has been 
got rid of, the right of society to take measures for its own welfare 
irrespective of hardship to individuals, has been enunciated again 
andagain. In this matter of the liquor traffic especially every one 
has had notice of the risks at which he embarks init. And the 
recklessness with which many saloon-owners have enlarged and 
extended their premises since the new law was passed, was simply 
an insolent expression of their confidence that the courts could 
not touch them. Our sense of the hardship done to the rejected 
generally is much weakened by the recollection that in every case 
the rejection was earned. If the new law had been prohibitory, 
and had closed all the saloons alike, there would have been more 
appearance of justice in the complaint. 

The other class of the dissatisfied are the irreconcilable Pro- 
hibitionists. We say theirreconcilable, for the Prohibitionists have 
been divided into two factions by the law. The moderate people, 
represented by the Law and Order Society, have set themselves 
to see how much Prohibition can be got out of High and Restricted 
License. To the efforts of that society is due the closing of some 
of the worst places in these seven wards, and they are by no 
means through with their work. But there is an extreme faction 
which regards every law to license a saloon as equally wicked 
with a law to license a brothel, and which would as soon aid in 
enforcing the one as the other. These good people have sophisti- 
cated themselves into the belief that the use of alchoholic bever- 
ages in any form, is a sin, per se and absolutely,—as murder, or 
slander, or theft. Upon this foundation they build their whole 
fabric. Non-use of intoxicants is not simply an end to be at- 
tained by successive and natural steps of progress; it is a result 
to be accomplished at once, because anything short of it is com- 
promise with evil. To those who reason thus the diminution of the 
saloons affords, of course, little satisfaction. 








SOME TENDENCIES OF ART. 


ie looking over the field of American art, both poetic and pic- 

torial, one is impressed immediately by the lack of distinctive 
national traits. It is clear that the new and vast activities which 
are seething in our civilization must ultimately lead to combina- 
tions of the old elements of beauty not before attempted. Every 
nation has had its original expression by the modes of art, just as 
every one has had its characteristic dialect formed out of the uni- 
versal elements of speech. It would be futile to expect an art 
made of new constituents, but we must surely look for one with 
new attributes to arise out of the unique conditions of our race. 
We are set in a novel frame work of nature unparalleled by the ex- 





tent of any other land creed, with new loveliness of field and wood 
and unheard-of areas of plain and lake; we are nearer the first 
traditions drawn from the earth,—the formative period of a native 
symbolic language—than any modern people; we are composed of 
men and women whose minds have reached the point of thought 
necessary to perceive the defects of the older systems; and above 
all we appear to be in that state of slow amalgamation which has 
heretofore been the birth-place of the greatest creative art. With 
all these indications of a new renascence it would indeed be strange 
if one might not look with hope to the future. 

But what of tangible progress? In poetics the only expres- 
sion native to the soil would seem to be those dialect attempts, 
both in the patois of the negro and the frontiersman,—not to men- 
tion the older essays in the Yankee vernacular,—which we cannot 
name poetry ; but which may mean so much if we examine them 
in the light of historical comparison. By a significant coincidence, 
if not the operation of an artistic jaw, the pictorial art which we 
may note as the most strictly original is also beginning to concern 
itself with the same genre material. 

We have the street gamin painted in all his picturesque sav- 
agery, an indication that we are going deeper than the conventional 
for themes; we are beginning to see pictures of primitive history 
exhibiting the native dress and countenance; and one of the fore- 
most of our artists has been giving rare technical expression to 
those phases of negro life mentioned above which also teem in the 
pages of the comic papers. 

Call this realism or what not, it is still selective art, and dif- 
fers from the realism of the older lands in being the fresh selection 
of youth where the choice is not abundant, rather than the worn- 
out choice of a school of artists who have run the whole gamut of 
expression and now descend to the sensual in order to hold their 
sated audiences. 

“ Pudeur, reserve, 4 quoi bon? Les hommes sont tous pareils, 
enragés de vice et de corruption. Les appA&ter avec ce qu’ils 
aiment, c’est encore le meilleur moyen de les tenir.”” So says Sapho 
with far different and more terrible meaning than that we would 
imply ; but Daudet utters through her, thus indirectly, the feeling 
which seems to animate his fellow artists and—even himself. 

But a glance over the history of art will serve to show that we 
are not using the materials which lead to this appalling consumma- 
tion. The rise of that beautiful creature whose feet walk the path- 
ways of nature, and whose face is always turned toward the stars 
seeking for new revelations of loveliness and truth, is no uncertain 
one in outward circumstance. The thing near at hand must be 
conquered to her uses before that far away element which it is her 
aim to discover and explore, is attempted. The rude drinking ves- 
sel, the house of bark are embellished first ; thereafter the impulse 
will reach to the abstract and lead the way toa higher plane for 
the total race. The concrete objects at our threshold must be suf- 
fused with the influences of art; the senses of the people must be 
accustomed to its gentle touch and made receptive of its urbane 
nature before it can well find space from which to build into the 
air above. The structures of nature are all essentially identical in 
form. A foundation comes before the framework and a framework 
before the leafy branches or the delicate “ flower of light.” We 
cannot expect to have the heroic or the ideal before we haye gone 
through the stages of the commonplace and the real. Nor is it to 
be supposed that because the elements used in constructing the art 
of the day are analogous to those of French art that they are neces- 
sarily thesame. On the contrary, we are distinctly employing our 
minds in the primitive, not the declining manner. There isa moral 
freshness and innocency in us which is leagues away from the sug- 
gestive knowingness of continental realism. The unideal topics 
introduced into our pictures and poetry are the raw material of a 
future culture, which will mould them slowly and surely into new 
master works. Happily we are not yet restricted by a worn-out 
taste to that other class of unideal subjects, which please by ap- 
pealing to emotions that it is not the office of true art to evoke. 

There is evidence to show that whatever ideals have sprung 
up in the art of older lands have been originally planted in hum- 
ble soil, and have only reached maturity through processes which 
are common to all natural development. If there is imaginative 
work, it must surely first have drunk at the fountain of imagery, 
whence all that is intelligible to our senses has being. If beauty 
is recognized in its higher aspects, it must first have been under- 
stood in its objective significances. Haydon, whose own great pic- 
tures were neglected by his contemporaries, tells us of David 
Wilkie, the successful painter of every-day life, that ‘‘ once at Lord 
Elgin’s, when I thought he was lost in admiration at the marbles, 
he said on coming out, ‘I have been thinking of a capital subject : 
a parcel of boys with one of those things they water gardens with, 
spouting water over one another—:’” and William Blake finely 
says of Chaucer that, ‘‘As Newton numbered the stars, and Lin- 
naeus numbered the plants, so Chaucer numbered the classes of 
men.” Examples might easily be multiplied, but it is evident 
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enough if we look at art as a growing organism, that its course 
must follow that of allevolution. The progress from low to higher 
begins anew with each nation as the progress of man begins anew 
with each generation ; but every fresh start is made from a higher 
point of experience and perfection. 

It is this reasoning which gives hope of much to spring from 
the crude beginnings of a native impulse. Were we unanimous in 
imitation of the pictorial art of France, or were there no voices 
raised in song save those which echoed the chorus of English glee- 
men, we might well despair of the advent of a national art. Pur- 
itanism has had its interpreter amongst us; and the thought 
which sprung from the religious agitations that were the genesis of 
our being has received final expression through the great cluster 
of Eastern scholars; but these were phases of the nation’s baby- 
hood—a nonage influenced by the parental surroundings, rather 
than the adventure personal to the child. We are now beginning 
to hear some utterances formed from the man’sexperience. There 
seems to be just a hint of the dawn which will doubtless hereafter 
outshine and diminish all that is not impregnated with America. 

HARRISON S. MorRRIs. 








MR. LOWELL'S LATEST POEMS.' 


“*DANSIES for thought,” and rue “ that keeps seeming and sa- 

vour all the winter long,” are the flowers that Mr. Lowell 
has chosen to give a sober title to his latest volume of verse. 
And these quiet flowers with their gentle meaning are well matched 
to the verses, for we have not here the flush of spring-time or pas- 
sion or fancy, nor the ardor of summer with enthusiasm at full heat; 
but the deeper tints of autumn, with a soft haze over the 
horizon of memory—the many-hued thoughts of the mature man, 
and the poetic feeling “that keeps its seeming and savour,” 
even into the winter of seventy years. 

It is a relief to take up a volume that comes from the hand 
of an artist,—even though he may not belong to that small, closely- 
numbered band of poets of the first order,—not to find oneself 
stumbling among half refreshed common-places, nor to have one’s 
ears wearied with false notes, or fingers trying the keys with a 
feeble, uncertain touch or hammering hard at well-worn tunes. 
A finished man of letters knows the value of every line he writes, 
of every delicate truth that gives an idea fresh meaning and 
worth, and makes over and makes his own all that he takes from 
the common stock of thought. There is always a touch of poetry 
about Mr. Lowell’s prose, and if there is sometimes a touch of 
prose in his poetry it is because he chooses to drive with a slack 
rein and give his Pegasus sometimes a turn at the road instead of 
keeping always to the more airy track. 

It is sad to see how many sonnets and poems in this little 
volume are addressed to friends who are already gone, or to those 
who are advanced in years. The noblest of these memorial verses 
are those on the death of Agassiz, written in Florence, in 1874. 
In this poem are many fine passages and lines : 


“Yea truly, as the sallowing years 
Fall from us faster than frost-loosened leaves 
Pushed by the misty touch of shortening days, 
And that unwakened winter nears, 
’Tis the void chair our surest guest receives, 
’Tis lips long cold that give the warmest kiss, 
’Tis the lost voice comes oftenest to our ears ; 
We count our rosary by the beads we miss.” 
* % * % % * * % 
“He had a habitude of mountain air; 
He brought wide outlook where he went, 
And could on sunny uplands dwell 
Of prospects sweeter than the pastures fair 
High-hung of viney Neuchatel ; 
For surely did he miss 
Some pale, imaginary bliss 
Of earlier sights whose inner landscape still was Swiss. 


“T cannot think he wished so soon to die 
With all his senses full of eager heat,— 
And rosy years that stood expectant by 
To buckle the wingéd sandals on their feet— 
He that was friends with earth, and all her sweet 
Took, with both hands, unsparingly.” 


Of the poems of sentiment the most beautiful is the “ Ewig- 
Weibliche,” which refers of course to the death of the poet’s wife. 
The first two verses are from a master-hand, but the rest of the 
poem does not keep this high ievel : 

“How was I worthy so divine a loss, 
Deepening my widnights, kindling all my morns ? 
Why waste such precious wood to make my cross, 
Such far-sought roses for my crown of thorns? 
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“And when she came, how earned I such a gift ? 
Why spend on me, a poor earth-delving mole, 
The fireside sweetnesses, the heaven ward lift, 
The hourly mercy of a woman’s soul ? ” : 


The verses for the Burns Centennial, written in 1859, have th 
free, warm-hearted ring and easy music of Burns himself, and are 
worthy of the pen of the poet whom they commemorate : 


“These larger hearts must feel the rolls 

Of stormier-waved temptation ; 

These star-wide souls between their poles 
Bear zones of tropic passion. 

He loved much! that is gospel good, 
Howe’er the text you handle; 

From common wood the cross was hewed, 
By love turned precious sandal. 


“Tf scant his service at the kirk, 

He paters heard and aves 

From choirs that lurk in hedge and birk, 
From black bird and from mavis ; 

The cowering mouse, poor unroofed thing, 
In him found Mercy’s angel ; 

The daisy’s ring brought every spring 
To him Love’s fresh evangel ! 


“ Not he the threatening text who deals 

Is highest ’mong the preachers, 

But he who feels the woes and weals 
Of all God’s wandering creatures. 

He doth good work whose heart can find 
The spirit ’neath the letter; 

Who makes his kind of happier mind 
Leaves wiser men and better.” 

We may be permitted to hope that this is not the last volume 
of verse that we shall have from Mr. Lowell, for at present there 
is no American poet who can rank as his equal for cultivated 
thought and refined artistic expression. Though his genius has 
become more cosmopolitan than distinctly American in later 
years, he is our most distinguished man of letters, and we are 
most grateful for all that he gives us as the ripened fruits of his 
mature years. KE. H 








A BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION. 


sige archzeological world was much surprised to learn, in the 

last number of the Journal of Assyriology, that German schol- 
ars had stolen a march on their brethren of other lands, and had 
seut an unannounced expedition to Babylonia. The entire matter 
was kept so profoundly secret that few persons outside of those 
directly concerned in the condnct of the affair had any knowledge 
of the enterprise. The expedition was sent out in September, 
1886, under the auspices of the Royal Prussian Museum, the ex- 
penses being defrayed by a Berlin merchant, Mr. L. Simon. Some 
employees of the Berlin museum constituted the exploring party, 
and as the funds at their command were small, no excavations 
were undertaken. It was determined, however, to make an exam- 
ination of two ruined Chaldean cities, Surghul and El Hibba, situ- 
ated in the great triangle between the Euphrates, the Tigris and 
the Schatt-el-Hai. The study of Surghul occupied from January 
4, to February 26, 1887, and that of El Hibba from March 29, to 
May 11, of the same year. Both cities are vast houses of the 
dead, and they were studied in this connection for the purpose of 
elucidating one of the most intricate problems in Assyrian arche- 
ology—the disposition of the dead. 

The first point brought out is, that the Assyro-Babylonians 
practiced incineration,—not a complete cremation, however, such 
as we always think of in modern times in this connection. In 
some graves the whole skeleton was preserved and yet the re- 
mains, as well as the surroundings in the tomb, plainly indicated 
that the body of the departed had been exposed to the action of 
fire. The body must have been buried with many of its belong- 
ings,—the man with his weapons, the woman with her finery, the 
child with its toys,—such objects being frequently found. And in 
addition, remnants of food, the bones of animals, sheep, birds, and 
fishes, date-stones, etc., were discovered. Some graves were 
found in which the body was simply interred, without the least 
trace of incineration. In such cases the corpse was placed in the 
ground and covered with clay which was then burnt in fire to 
make it durable. Small clay figures, presumably idols, were found 
in many of the tombs. The necropolis was really laid out as a 
city, with numerous large walks carefully drained. This great 
cemetery served as a burial place for a large part of the empire, 
the corpses being transported a great distance, just as the Arabs do 
to this day. 

It is to be hoped that the Berlin Museum will publish a fuller 
report of this important work. The photographs taken by the 
exploring party would certainly be very welcome. It does not 
—_ whether or not any antiquities have been brought back to 
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SONG. 


OPS of the spruce and cedar docking, 
Pride of the dusky hemlock mocking, 
Every nerve of old Nature shocking, 
Hark how the hills the blast is rocking! 
Wail and moan, 
Shriek and groan, 
Wake where the blast the hills is rocking! 


But meadow- ward, mild winds go rushing, 
And ’neath their touch, the ice off brushing, 
Springs ripple with the old-time gushing, 
Never a single gurgle hushing ! 

Peace and praise 

Follow days 
When, meadow-ward, mild winds go rushing! 


Zephyrs across the land fly singing, 
Emeralds on the bare boughs flinging, 
News of the bursting flower-buds bringing, 
Of birds that from the South are winging! 

Then rejoice 

Every voice ! 
Zephyrs across the land fly singing ! 

WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 








REVIEWS. 


Herr PAvutvus. His Risk, His GREATNESS, AND His FALL. A 
Novel. By Walter Besant. Pp. 168. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

om book reminds usin more than one respect of Mr. Browning’s 

“Mr. Sludge, the Medium.” It presents much thesame theory 
of Spiritualism, viz. : that it is a tissue of impostures, of whose real 
character mediums are quite well aware. Yet even Mr. Maskel- 
yne, the English parallel to Kellar in the exposure of tricks asso- 
ciated with Spiritualism, admits that there is something in the 
phenomenon of table-moving which poses him. And like Mr. 

Browning’s poem, Mr. Besant’s novel is an illustration of the limits 

which exist for even the ablest imaginative writers. Both take 

the great risk of writing about America without having the slight- 
est acquaintance with the country at first hand. And in both 
cases the result is such as to make their heartiest admirers wish 
they had let it alone. ‘The most zealous of American Browningites 
generally willadmit that it would have added to his comfort if‘ Mr. 

Sludge, the Medium” had never been written, or at least never 

published. 

Herr Paulus is a young American who bears the euphonious 
and of course exceedingly American name of Ziphion Trinder, 
who is moved by the love of fame to leave the country village 
where he has been brought up, to become a literary man in New 
York. He is reduced to the verge of starvation, without showing, 
in his quest for a means of living, a thousandth part of the fertil- 
ity of resource which characterizes his later career. So he falls into 
the hands of a clever mesmerist, who develops his powers and 
makes use of them in his business as a professional medium. He 
persuades his employer to take a trip to England, in which Paulus 
plays the foremost part and aims not at money buta great reputa- 
tion. He announces himself as the disciple and adept of the An- 
cient Way, taught by certain mysterious personages in the wilds 


- of Abyssinia, whom he calls his friends. This travesty of Esoteric 


Buddhism is kept up through the greater part of the book, and 
Paulus plays his part in a masterly way, until he commits the in- 
discretion of falling in love with the daughter of a medium, and 
loses his mesmeric power in consequence. This effect of the ten- 

der passion is a novel fact in mesmeric science, if it be a fact, and 
not a novelist’s expedient. As a consequence, he can go no far- 
ther, and a reaction begins in his own mind against the career of 
imposture he has embraced. He tries to undo and expose his own 
performances, but is baffled by the insistent credulity of his own 
patrons, whose attention is occupied by the Blavatsky party of 
adepts just as Paul vanishes from the stage. He marries and re- 
turns to America. 

The story is very clever in parts, but disappointing as a 
whole. Paulus is not a homogeneous conception. ‘The best bits 
of the book are the description of different types of Spiritualists, 
as these exist in England, and especially of Mr. Cyrus Bruderell, 
at whose London mansion Paulus’s London career is transacted. 
The most unnatural personage is Sir Percival Langston, the Evan- 
gelical evangelist, who serves as a common sailor on sundry ves- 
sels in order to convert the rest of the crew. Here Mr. Besant 
writes with no kind of intimate knowledge of the type. If he 
had even read the life of Henry Bazely, the Oxford evangelist, he 





would have found just what he wanted to depict, and would have 
come much nearer the Evangelical type. 

But his worst slips are in American matters. He of course 
falls into the blunder of ascribing to American Spiritualism an im- 
portance which it does not and never did possess. If one might 
believe Mr. Besant, Wall street moves or stands still according to 
the advice given by the Spirits through the most notable mediums. 
This is not unlike the statement seriously made by the late Prof. 
J. H. Fichte, that there are eleven million Spiritualists in America. 
The census experts could not find 25,000, although they enlisted 
the services of all the Spiritualist newspapers in the search for 
them. But this is only one slip out of many. Wherever American 
facts and relations are touched upon, the American reader will feel 
sand between his teeth, and will hope that Mr. Besant will stick 
to his own country and let ‘‘the States” alone. 





THE STORY OF JEWAD. By Ali Aziz Efendi, the Cretan. Trans- 

lated from the Turkish by E. J. W. Gibbs. New York: W. 

S. Gottsberger. 

It will certainly not be the fault of this enterprising publisher 
if the American public fails to gain a comprehensive idea of the 
literature of all nations, from China to Peru, for he is indefatigable 
in offering translations of books in all sorts of languages to which 
we, have not hitherto had aecess. 

At first thought a Turkish novel seems something far re- 
moved from our sympathies and imaginations. But after reading 
ajfew pages of ‘ The Story of Jewad ” we feel the familiar charm 
and are under the spell of our old enchanter of the “Arabian 
Nights.” Although Scheherazade told her stories nobody knows 
how many thousand years ago, and these were written in 1796, 
they all belong to the same world of ideas and impressions. The 
reign of scientific fact has not begun; we are removed from the 
domain of law. Everything is caprice, marvel, impossibility. If 
you eat a date and crack the stone, likely as not out steps a 
‘‘Genius,” towering up to the skies, ready to do your bidding, 
build you a palace of precious stones, or transport you to Crim 
Tartary on the instant. It is not easy to tell whether the clothes 
you wear, the ground you tread on, are substantial and real, or 
the fabric reared by the mandate of the genii. The Oriental im- 
agination delights in the conception of dream within dream, of 
fantastic variety without a single point of unity. 

Ali Aziz Efendi, of Crete, the author of the book before us, 
was in his day especially noted for his knowledge of occult science 
and philosophy. He, accordingly, introduces many curious de- 
tails describing the magical ceremonies and spiritualistic supersti- 
tions of the Eastern people. The hero, Jewad, is himself a magi- 
cian, but accepts it as his mission to use his wonder-working 
powers for doing good, redressing evils, and promoting the happi- 
ness of men, instead of,—like other masters of occult arts,—merely 
working on the wonder and curiosity of the vulgar. He thus 
makes himself a worthy and useful career, and not only accom- 
plishes many deeds of virtue, but also is finally rewarded by be- 
ing made ruler over his country. 

The translation is by an accomplished Oriental scholar, who 
has made deep researches into Ottoman literature. He has chos- 
en this collection of stories as being most characteristic of the old 
school of Turkish literature, which altered little or not at all, 
either in style or in expression of ideas, from the beginning of the 
era until within the last twenty years. Modern Turkish writers, 
the translator remarks in his preface, take for their models the 
new school of French writers. ‘This new style which is much 
truer and simpler than the ornate and frequently far-fetched and 
obscure bombast which passed for fine writing in the olden time, 
sems to be altogether better suited to the Ottoman genius; at 
least, if we may judge from the remarkable group of brilliant 
writers who have arisen in Turkey since its introduction.” If the 
old saying be true: ‘‘ Let me write the ballads of a nation and I 
care not who makes its laws’—Turkish habits and customs are 
soon likely to be revolutionized by a new school of writers, im- 
itators of the French, actuated by modern thought, love of scien- 
tific fact, and habits of exact observation. Up to the present time 
a Turk has always been a Turk, no matter whether he were born 
in the twelfth or the eighteenth century, and as a Turk fixed in 
his bondage to power, abhorrent of clear ideas, and absolutely un- 
progressive. He was a good story-teller in his day, nevertheless, 
and readers of ‘The Story of Jewad” will find certain phases of 
life in Constantinople well presented. 





JOHN BULL, JUNIOR; OR FRENCH AS SHE IS TRADUCED. By Max 
O’Rell, Auther of “John Bull and His Island,” ete. With a 
Preface by George C. Eggleston. Pp. vi. and 172. New 
York :; Cassell & Company. 

This seems to us about the best thing the witty Frenchman 
who calls himself ‘‘ Max O’Rell” has given us. It is all the bet- 
ter because there is no such straining after the constant utterance 
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of witty things as in his previous works. The book is largely 
autobiography, and the writer is held in closer relation to fact 
than in his studies of men and things in Great Britain. 

The author is a Frenchman, who graduated from the military 
school in 1869, was made prisoner at the battle of Worth, badly 
wounded at the second seige of Paris in fighting the Communards, 
and obliged to take some other line in life, because he was perma- 
nently unfitted for military service, and French pensions are very 
scanty measures. He went to London as a newspaper corres- 
pondent, and found it necessary to supplement his salary by 
teaching. We gather from hints in his book that he was em- 
ployed thus at more schools then he specifically mentions. We 
understand that the success of his book in England has led him to 
abandon teaching as a profession, for literature. 

His studies of English pupils and their parents are both keen 
and amusing, and surpass in interest the account of the varied 
butchery of the French language, on which the title lays too 
much stress. He thinks that at bottom English boys are not very 
different from French. A main difference is found in the con- 
trast of the two systems of school discipline. In the French 
schools, so much admired by Matthew Arnold, boys are subjected 
to a degree of restraint and espionage which makes them rebels or 
at least’ radicals, while it brings them into closer friendships than 
are known in England. The author’s own attachment to the 
young Pole, who is killed before his eyes at Worth, is an illustra- 
tion of this. The English boy is free and trusted. He is naturally 
a Conservative, admires Lord Randolph Churchill, and talks of 
Tory Democracy, resents everything in the French he reads 
which impinges upon his patriotic prejudices, and his supreme 
faith in the ability of Englishmen to conquer and rule the world. 
He is not bitter against school authority, and treats his teachers 
with decent respect, although the dominant snobbishness of Eng- 
lish society makes him apologize for recognizing them after he 
leaves school,—if he ever gives them recognition. His national 
characteristics come out in his attitude asascholar. If he does 


not know his lesson, it is only because he has forgotten it. If his 
exercise is not forthcoming, he certainly has mislaid it. If he 


has written onty two sentences, he ‘‘fears he has not quite fin- 
ished it,” and cannot be convinced that two sentences are only 
two. He may make aslip, but never a mistake. Thus he grows 
up with that bumptious assurance of his own infallibility, which 
makes the rest of mankind detest him, but which fits him to write 
leaders in The Times, or to make impudent denial of plain fact— 
ala Balfour—from the Ministerial bench of the House of Com- 
mons, or to sit in a Fisheries Commission. 

The fun of the book is very good, and most of it quite intelli- 
gible to those who have little acquaintanve with French. One 
boy apologized for the badness of his exercises: ‘‘ Please, sir, it 
isn’t my fault. Papa will help me.” Another rendered ‘ calmez- 
vous” by “ Calm yourself,” and when asked for a more colloquial 
version, furnished it: ‘‘ Keep on your hair, old man.” A third 
found the etymology of Dimanche (Sunday), in di (twice), and 
manche (to eat). 





THE UNITED STATES OF YESTERDAY AND OF TO-MORROW. By 
William Barrow, D. D., Author of ‘ Oregon: the Struggle for 
Possession,” etc. Pp. viii. and 432. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Dr. Barrow is a Western man, who has been used to look at 

the United States from the centre rather than the seaboard cir- 
cumference. He consequently is impressed with the bigness of 
the country to an extent which is not true of residents in the 
Eastern States, and he labors in this book to convey his impres- 
sions to Eastern readers. The book is not that of a man indiffer- 
ent to the higher class of weights and measures. On the contrary, 
its author, having himself done good service for the cause of 
education and Christian civilization, and having pleaded for jus- 
tice to the red man, has no notion of counting mere bulk and ex- 
tent against higher qualities in a country. And yet his book, it 
seems to us, is calculated in its whole impression to make its 
readers think more of quantity than of quality. For instance, he 
delights in such comparisons as this: Convert Texas into a circu- 
lar lake and France into a circular island, place the latter in the 
centre of the former. The distance of the island from the lake 
shore would be twenty-two miles at every point. True: butin 
the scale of history how many times Texas as it is,—or of Texas 
as it is likely to be for a long time to come in the hands of the 
men who now have it,—would equal France in its worth to civili- 
zation? Again, Dr. Barrows has not a word of censure for the 
policy which brought Texas into the Union as a State in which 
slavery had been restored after its abolitlon by Mexico, or for the 
policy which annexed the northern provinces of Mexico in the 
interests of slavery. He discusses these transactions with a com- 
placency which does not indicate the presence of the ethical stan- 
dard to his mind at that moment of his literary labors. 

The most curious chapter of the book is that on “ Eastern 








Jealousy of the West.” The facts alleged are from the early his- 
tory of the country, when New England especially foresaw that 
the admission of new states would bring about a time when her 
commercial interests would be in the power of new populations, 
who never had smelt salt water. Dr. Barrows finds the early ex- 
presszon of this fear by the Hartford Convention rather amusing 
than otherwise. But has it not been justified by the facts? Has 
not the indifference of the interior States to our shipping interests, 
at a time when the rest of the world was seeking by subsidies to 
secure the greater part of the new iron and steam merchant ma- 
rine, resulted in allowing our shipping to decay, and in leaving 
our seaports in the most defenseless conditon ? Would not the 
members of the Hartford Convention, if they were to rise 
from the dead to-day, find in the condition of the country the ful- 
fillment of other prophecies than those which Senator Sumner and 
Dr. Barrows quote with exultation ? 

Dr. Barrows, after all deductions, has written an interesting 
and instructive book. It is full of facts which must tend to make 
the eagle scream in the breast of patriotic Americans. Its chapters 
on Pioneering in Education, and Lynch Law, are especially good. 
But the book is not balanced in its judgments, and does not fur- 
eer an answer to many of the questions it suggests to reflective 
minds, 





THE DEEMSTER. A ROMANCE OF THE ISLE OF MAN. By Hall 
Caine, author of “ The Shadow of a Crime,” etc. Pp. 310. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

So far as we know, this is the first time that the Isle of Man 
appears in English fiction. The island is not a great area, being 
but thirty-three miles in length by twelve in width. The popu- 
lation at the time of the story was less than fifteen thousand, al- 
though now over fifty thousand. But the blended Irish and Norse 
population, the curious usages and customs of immemorial stand- 
ing which have been derived from both races and fostered by the 
independence of the island until 1765, furnish elements which a 
skillful story-writer could use to excellent purpose. And Mr. 
Hall Caine seems to us not to have missed his opportunity. What- 
ever his facilities for the purpose have been, he has acquired fa- 
miliarity with the localities, the superstitions, the modes of speech, 
and the points of character, which belong to the Manx people 
and their country, and is able to carry his readers into a little 
world whose whole life has a novelty for us. 

The story is not exactly a pleasant one. The hero is a young 
Manx man, the son of the good and public-spirited bishop of the 
island, whose wiid and reckless life leads at last to his social and 
ecclesiastical excommunication. His part in the death of his 
cousin, a young priest, is the tragedy which brings this sentence 
upon him. The uncle, who has lost his son, is the Deemster, or 
judge, of the northern half of the island. He presides at the 
trial and secures the conviction. But to the anguished father of 
the criminal, as bishop, belongs the right to determine the punish- 
ment. He inflicts not death, but utter exclusion from fellowship 
with his countrymen. The story of the years of his isolation and 
of the events which lead to his restoration to his friends just as 
he is about to die, forms the conclusion of the book. 

But if Daniel Mylrea, the outlaw, is the central character of 
the story, the two brothers, the Bishop and the Deemster, present 
the contrast which gives it the deepest psychological interest. 
The Deemster is a hard, selfish, and tyrannical man, full of super- 
stitions and yet highly intolerant of those in which he does not 
share. The Bishop is a true pastor of the people, and by his cour- 
age and firmness protects them from wrongs at his own brother’s 
hands. It would have been interesting to know what histcrical 
foundation, if any, there is for this part of the story. But Mr. 
Caine has not given us a word of preface or explanation. 

As a story merely, the book is well worth reading ; still more 
so as a revelation of social and personal types out of the hack- 
neyed beat of the novelist. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HAT is it that gives the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” its perennial 
attractiveness as a story? Not certainly its faultlessness 

as a work of art. Goldsmith himself concedes that in his preface, 
and Bulwer-Lytton has left us a critique of the book, in the style 
of review to which later novelists have to submit, in which he ex- 
poses the manifold absurdities of the plot, together with other 
more serious faults. Bulwer-Lytton meant to satirize the critics, 
but as we read his paper we are impressed with the force and truth 
of much that he has said in dispraise of one of the most charming 
books in the English language. Nowhere else has the delicate 
genius of Oliver Goldsmith blossomed into such perfection. And 
yet the book was sold for sixty pounds to a London bookseller, 
who took it chiefly on Johnson’s recommendation, and kept it by 
him for more than a year, until the reputation its author achieved 
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by ‘“ The Traveller” (1764) encouraged him to bring it out in 1765. 
Only four editions were called for in the ten years that the author 
survived its publication. Since that time the number of editions, 
(especially in France and Germany, where it long was in use as an 
English reading-book), have passed enumeration, and it has risen 
to the dignity of furnishing some of our proverbial phrases. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have reprinted the story in the 
very pretty series they call “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” with thirty 
two illustrations by Mulready, which seem to be in exactly the 
spirit of the text. We never have seen a prettier edition. 

“The Shakespeare Hoax: A Startling Prospectus,” is a very 
clever “skit” upon the growth of that sort of criticism which 
undertakes to show the emptiness of and worthlessness of all lit- 
erature except that within some narrow limit. The author is Mr. 
William R. Thayer, of Boston, well known in this city as an ac- 
complished literary worker, and as the author of a volume of 
poetry, “The Confessions of Hermes.” The prospectus announces 
that the publishers, ‘‘ Dormouse and Dustpan,” propose to issue 
an “antidote to be furnished with the poison” of those authors 
who date before the advent.of Realism. Their scheme takes the 
form of a “Critical-Realistic’’ edition of Shakespeare, under 
whose influences the great dramatist’s unwholesome popularity 
“ will pine away.” This is confided to the able hands of Prof. 
Chaffmuncher, whose fitness may be derived from his delightful 
conclusion that the “general” who could not relish ‘ caviare ” 
was the Earl of Essex, and that Shakespeare, certainly not being 
acquainted with that nobleman’s tastes, the works must therefore 
have been written by Bacon, the crony of Essex. This would 
seem to render a “ cipher’ wholly needless. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


‘ie Philadelphia Social Science Association announces for 
early issue a monograph by Professor E. J. James, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, entitled, ‘‘Chairs of Pedagogics in 
our Colleges and Universities.” The author discusses at some 
length the place and functions of the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion as university disciplines. In his view, the necessity of some 
kind of professional training for the vocation of teacher is made 
very plain by the low level of pedagogical skill prevailing in our 
secondary schools and colleges. After an examination of what is 
done to supply this training in Germany, England, and our own 
country, Professor James offers an elaborate plea in favor of the 
establishment of pedagogical professorships and seminaries in our 
colleges and universities as the only means adequate to the de- 
sired end. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish soon a book 
called “Irish Wonders,” containing peasant stories, gathered 
from the people by Prof. D. R. McAnally.——A selection from the 
writings of Emerson, prefaced by an essay on the Concord philos- 
ophy by Percival Chubb, will be issued as the April number of 
the Camelot series. John Boyle O’Reilly’s book on ‘‘ The Eth- 
ics of Boxing ” is on the Ticknor list for immediate publication. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce a timely 
work, “ William I. and the German Empire,” a biographical and 
historical sketch by G. Barnett Smith. It is a carefully prepared 
volume and with the narrative of the eventful life of the great 
emperor who has just passed away, it gives a sketch of the most 
important events in the history of Europe during the last fifty 
years. 

Macmillan and Co. have become the American agents for the 
new English edition of Browning, in sixteen volumes, with one 
illustration to each volume. 

“ The Great Cryptogram,” Mr. Donnelly’s thousand-page vol- 
ume, will be issued on the first of May. The delay in publication 
is thus explained by the author: ‘I cannot dip into this text, at 
any point, with any of the primal root-numbers, without unearth- 
ing a story which coheres perfectly with the narrative told by the 
other numbers. And this has been one cause of the delay in pub- 
lishing my book. I have been tempted to go on and on, working 
out the marvellous tale.” 

Miss Beatrice Potter who is to edit Herbert Spencer’s biogra- 
phy after his death, constantly receives his instructions on the 
subject. Mr. Spencer writes occasional things himself, that he is 
especially particular about.——Tke London Shelley Society’s issue 
of “‘ Hellas”’ caused it financial embarrassment. It promised its 
members sixteen books last year but supplied only six.——Mr. W. 
G. Wills has closely followed Cervantes in his adaptation of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” for Mr. Irving, though he has elaborated the part to be 
played by Miss Ellen Terry. 

Our attention,says the London Prinfer’s Circular, has more 
than once been directed to similarities in bindings which suggest 

the idea of copying. In series of books, publishers should en- 








deavor to keep their designs as distinct as pussible. There is cer- 
— “awkwardness” in the resemblance of various current 
ooks, 

Materials for a biography of the late W. W. Corcoran, of 
Washington, have been collected by Charles Lanman.—Dr. 
Holmes’s new volume of poems, “ Before the Curfew,” is in the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—wW. W. Story has written from 
Rome accepting an honorary membership of the International 
Copyright Association ——‘ A History of North Carolina from 
ae to 1881,” by Judge Schenck, of that State, is in the printers’ 

ands. 

Lieutenant B. F. Handforth, of Chicago, is getting up a book 
which he claims will have the effect of abolishing the standing 
army of the United States, as he feels confident he can a “tale 
unfold” that will convince every American citizen that the reg- 
ular army must go. The regular navy will also receive some 
attention. é 

Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, announce that the 
fourth volume of the Comte de Paris’s important “‘ History of the 
Civil War in America” is in the press. It had been understood 
that the publication was in a state of indefinite postponement, 
and the present announcement will be welcomed. This house 
will also issue about the middle of April, a new book by Harry 
Castleton called “ Snagged and Sunk, or the Adventures of a Can- 
gtr gl and a book for girls, “ My Mother’s Enemy,” by Lucy 

. Lillie. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, a leading English authority, perhaps 
the chief one, on Shakespearean subjects, puts a damper on the so- 
called ‘‘discovery” of Stratford manuscripts. He declares he 
examined the documents in question some time ago and found 
them valueless.——The appeal to raise a fund to indemnify Dr. F. 
J. Furnivall against the costs and damages for which he was made 
liable in a recent action at law has been completely successful. 
Dr. Furnivall had been mulcted by an unfeeling court in some- 
thing like £400. 

George R. Bishop, of New York, has written a work on short- 
hand which he claims will be revolutionary, called “ Exact Pho- 
nography : a system with connectible stroke vowel signs,” in- 
tended as a text-book for self and class-instruction. The author 
has for more than twenty years been stenographer of the New 
York stock exchange. 

By the will of the late Professor Asa Gray all the copyrights 
of his books, together with all his engravings, etc., of trees and 
plants, with his portraits of botanists, etc., are—after the death of 
his widow—to go to the Herbarium of Harvard, the institution 
which he practically founded, and served with a life-long devotion. 

A new edition of the works of David R. Locke is in prepara- 
tion by Lee & Shepard. The full list is as follows: ‘‘ The Strug- 
gles, Social, Financial, and Political, of Petroleum V. Nasby, some- 
time Pastor of the ‘Church of the Slawtered Innocents;’” 
“ Swingin’ Round the Cirkle;” ‘“‘Ekkoes from Kentucky; ” 
‘“* Nasby in Exile.” These are all the books in dialect,—the first 
named has an introduction by Hon. Chas. Sumner, and is illus- 
trated by Nast. The list of Mr. Locke’s works also includes “ The 
Morals of Abou Ben Adhem;” ‘“‘ Hannah Jane,” a homiletical 
poem, and “A Paper City,” a novel. 

Mr. Ruskin is engaged in supervising a new volume of “ Se- 
lections ” from his writings. He is also making progress with the 
English translation of Gotthelf’s “ Ulric the Farm Servant,” 
which he is editing. 

An illustrated edition of E. Marlitt’s novels is announced for 
publication in seventy parts by E. Keil’s successor in Leipzig. 

There is a curious controversy between Mr. Browning and 
Mr. J. H. Ingram respecting the date of Mrs. Browning’s birth. 
Mr. Ingram contributed a memoir of the poetess to a volume of 
her poems published by Ward, Lock & Co., London, in which he 
gave the date of birth March 4th, 1809. Mr. Browning says she 
was born March 6th, 1806. 

An edition of A. Bronson Alcott’s “Sonnets,” with copious 
notes about the persons referred to in them, is contemplated. Mr. 
Alcott once took steps to publish the book himself, but for some 
reason its appearance was postponed. 

J.S. Ogilvie & Co. are to be the publishers of ‘‘ Cell 13,” a 
Nihilist episode in the secret history of New York and St. Peters- 
burg, culminating in the assassination of Alexander II., by Edwin 
H. Trafton. 

Roberts Bros. will publish soon a translation of M. Renan’s 
new work, “A History of the People of Israel to the time of 
David,” and a biographical sketch of Dr. Anandibai Joshee, b 
Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. The latter work will have a full lengt 
portrait, and the profits from the sale of the book are to be devoted 
to the Ramabai School Fund. 
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““The Deathless Book,” ten lectures on the Bible by Rev. D. 
O. Mears, D. D., and “ Volcanoes and Earthquakes,’ by Samuel 
Kneeland, are among the announcements of D. Lothrop Co. 

The sixth and concluding volume of Kinglake’s remarkable 
history, ‘‘ The Invasion of the Crimea,” is published this week by 
Harper & Bros.——A biography of John Bunyan has been written 
for the Great Writers series by Canon Venables.——Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have in preparation “ Three Cruises of the Blake,” 
by Prof. Alexander Agassiz, an account of Government Explora- 
tions along the Florida and Yucatan coasts. 

The new series of ‘Authors Readings” at Washington, this 
week, were as successful as the former entertainments. The pro- 
fits, which are to help the cause of International Copyright, will, 
it is supposed, reach $5,000. Messrs. Eggleston, Page, Bunner, 
Clemens, Riley, Stockton, Warner, Howells, Boyesen, Stedman, 
and R. M. Johnson took part. 

The forthcoming volume of the English “‘ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography ” extends from ‘‘ Damon ” to “ D’Eyncourt.” 

The fifth part of Prof. Child’s edition of ‘“‘ English and Scot- 
tish Ballads ” is coming from the Riverside Press. 

“ Metrical Translations and Poems” is the title of a work by 
Dr. F. H. Hedge and Mrs. A. L. Wistar which Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. have in hand. It consists mainly of translations of German 
verse, but includes some original poems by Dr. Hedge. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have in press one of the satirical, 
cynical works of a type now in favor, called “‘ The Last Days of 
England.” The original “ Plus d’Angleterre” is having a large 
sale in France. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A NEW weekly to be called America, ‘“‘devoted to the advance- 

ment of distinctively American ideas, and the strengthening 
and preserving of American institutions,” is announced to appear 
in Chicago, on April 7th. The new journal proposes to advocate, 
among other things, legislation to prevent the immigration of un- 
desirable people, the reform of the civil service, and the revision 
of the tariff ‘ upon a basis of fair trade,”—which we understand 
to be some sort of “‘ Tariff reform” other than Protection. We 
may mention that it was first announced that the name of the new 
journal would be The American, and this, as we felt it needful to 
represent to the projectors, was a trespass upon the rights which 
we have acquired by our many years’ use of that title. A long list 
of prominent people are announced as contributors to the new ven- 
ture. 

Mr. Edwin Poole, of Brecknock, Wales, well known as a his- 
torical and archzological author, has begun the issue of a new 
monthly periodical devoted to ‘“ popular historical, biographical, 
antiquarian, and bibliographical chit-chat relating to Wales and 
the Borders.”’ The title is Old Welsh Chips. The American agent 
is Mr. Henry Blackwell, Woodside, Long Island, N. Y., a prom- 
inent and intelligent collector of Cymric data. 


The next number of The Book Buyer will have a biographical 
sketch, with illustrations, of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s reminiscences of her childhood are an- 
nounced for early publication in The Youth’s,Companion. 


Among the most important articles now appearing in the 
magazines are the papers on the American Revolution contributed 
to the Atlantic Monthly by John Fiske. 


Mr. Bowker, of the Library Journal, is preparing for publica- 
tion therein a list of such private libraries in the country as con- 
tain over 1,000 volumes each. Over 100 are already enumerated 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers, illustrated by Mr. G. A. Frost, 
who accompanied Mr. Kennan on his trip through Asiatic Russia, 
will begin in the May Century. Their appearance has been de- 
ferred on account of the author’s desire to group in preliminary 
papers—the last of which will be in the April Century—an account 
of the conditions and events in Russia directly related to the exile 
system. 

With the formation of the new company now publishing The 
Cosmopolitan, Mr. Franklin P. Smith ceased to be the editor of the 
Magazine. Mr. E. D. Walker is now the editor. 

The first number of Le Droit I’ Auteur, monthly organ of the 
International Literary Union, appeared at Berne, January 15th. 

Babyhood follows the example of divers more pretentious 
American monthlies ; an English edition is to be published simul- 
taneously with the home issue. 

M. Coquelin’s article on Acting and Actors in the forthcoming 
number of Harper’sis to be illustrated with fifteen reproductions of 

aintings by Bonnat, Delaunay, and Vienneux, and drawings by 
Paul Renouard, and Eugene Lami. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


N a recent communication to Science, Dr. W. H. Seaman, of 
Howard University, Washington, presents the results of some 
inquiries which he set on foot among the leading colleges of the 
country as to the relative merits of American and foreign micro- 
scopes. The number of American instruments in use in the insti- 
tutions from which he received information was 659; of foreign 
434. The University of Pennsylvania has 100 American and but 
three foreign; The University of Michigan, 120 American and 
thirty foreign. On the other hand, Harvard has 108 foreign in- 
struments, and Johns Hopkins, Bryn Mawr, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology together use 135 instruments of foreign 
iwnmake. The U.S. Geological Survey also use foreign instruments 
almost exclusively. From the opinions of various users of micro- 
scopes, and from his own experience with both the foreign and the 
home-made, however, Dr. Seaman comes to the conclusion that 
the American instruments are certainly the equals, if not the su- 
periors, of the best foreign makes. The price, he thinks, is lower 
for the lower powers in foreign instruments, but in the higher 
powers the American are the cheaper. The high degree of profi- 
ciency attained by American manufacturers in this line is the 
more noteworthy that the tariff protection which has enabled 
other industries to develop, has, in the case of philosophical in- 
struments, been much less effective, because educational institu- 
tions are permitted to import instruments free of duty. 


The Sanitarian gives the following statistics as showing the 
preventive efficacy of vaccination : “In Zurich, Switzerland, where 
for a number of years, until 1883, a compulsory vaccination law ob- 
tained, small-pox was wholly prevented (not a single case occur- 
ring in 1882). ‘This result was seized upon in the following year by 
the anti-vaccinationists, and used against the necessity for any 
such law, and it seems they had sufficient influence to cause its re- 
peal. The death returns for that year (1883) showed that for 
every thousand deaths two were caused by small-pox; in 1884, 
there were three; in 1885, seventeen ; and in the first quarter of 
1886, eighty-five.” This is very impressive, but proves rather too 
much. If the inhabitants of the town were vaccinated in 1882 it 
is, to say the least, very strange that the protection afforded by 
the process should have so entirely vanished in only four years 
as to admit of a small-pox mortality so large as to constitute an 
epidemic. 

The steel gun which has been in course of construction for 
some time back by a steel casting company in Pittsburg, under 
contract with the U. S. Government, is now substantially com- 
pleted, and the preliminary tests have been applied to it with sat- 
isfactory results. A longitudinal piece of steel taken from the 
breech showed ultimate strength, 92,500 pounds to the square 
inch ; elastic limit, 50,000; elongation, 10 per cent. in 2 inches; 
reduction of area, 10.37 per cent. A longitudinal piece from the 
trunnion gave: ultimate strength, 81,420 pounds; elastic limit, 
40,700; elongation, 27 per cent. in 2 inches; reduction of area, 
45.41 per cent. From the muzzle of the gun a longitudinal piece 
gave: ultimate strength, 82,120 pounds; elastic limit, 45,470; elon- 
gation, 18 per cent. in two inches; reduction of area, 20.27 per 
cent. A transverse test piece from the muzzle showed: 
ultimate strength, 83,030 pounds; elastic limit, 45,340; elon- 
gation 25 per cent. in two inches; reduction of area, 27.05 
per cent. Comparison of these tests with the requirements 
of the contract shows that the manufacturers have in every par- 
ticular furnished a better grade of steel than was demanded by 
the Government. They were required only to guarantee the fol- 
lowing qualities in the steel: ultimate strength, 80,000 pounds; 
elastic tensile, 40,000; elongation 7 per cent. in 2 inches; reduc- 
tion of area 7 per cent. All requirements have been largely sur- 
passed, and there can be no reasonable doubt now of the success 
of the gun. The manufacturers, it is said, have offered, in case 
the present attempt should prove successful, to undertake the con- 
struction of guns of the largest size now made in Europe, by the 
same method which was used in the present experiment, and at a 
cost of less than half Armstrong’s or Krupp’s prices. 


During the burning of a mill at Carlton, Mich., recently, ac- 
cording to the American Miller, the big engine which drove the 
machinery continued to run all through the blaze, and by that 
means was saved from destruction, though there was not a wall 
standing on any side of it when the fire was finished. The pumps 
were also running, and kept the boiler supplied, so there could be 
no explosion. It was a peculiar spectacle to see the engine driv- 
ing away at a slashing speed in the midst of the flames, but the 
motion somehow saved it from fire. All the rest of the machin- 
ery was a total loss. 

Dr. Billings, of the Army Medical Museum, Washington, in- 
tends to signalize the removal of the Museum to the new building 
near the National Museum by the preparation of an elaborate 
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illustrated catalogue. It will contain drawings of all the crude 
and wet specimins of tumors, cancers, gangrenes, etc., and other 
objects on exhibition in the museum, besides micro-photographs 
of morbid tissues prepared by Dr. W. M. Gray, the microscopist 
of the surgeon-general’s office. Each picture will be accompanied 
by a short description of the object illustrated, but there will be 
no discussion of theories. It is intended that the work when 
completed, shall constitute a complete pathology and be a most 
valuable text-book for students and physicians. 








ART NOTES. 


je paragraph published under this heading last week in ref- 

erence to the female figure on the dome of the Capitol ap- 
pears to have embodied some errors, though the substance of it 
was not far removed from accuracy. Mr. Jefferson Davis has 
written to the New York World to say that the sculptor Crawford 
did nothing with the statue, but that it was the work of Hiram 
Powers. He also says: 

““Mr. Powers’ cartoon represented a female figure with a 
‘Liberty cap’ on her head. I objected to the ‘ Liberty cap’ as the 
accepted emblem of the freed slave, at the same time stating that 
our people were born free and had maintained their freedom. 
Mr. Powers modified his design, substituting for the cap a crown 
of feathers, as indicative of our aborigines, by which he thought 
to render the figure typical of America, as the representative of 
which the statue was intended to stand. I do not remember what, 
if any, other modification was made. The only objection offered 
by me having been removed, the design was accepted and the 
work executed by Mr. Powers.” 

The objection of Mr. Davis to the Liberty cap, was, it seems, 
the cause of the adoption of what is now called the “ nondescript”’ 
article on the young woman’s head, and he explains candidly enough 
that he objected because it was the emblem of a freed slave. Itis 


* curious that this had not been made earlier in quarters where the 


enslavement of men was a favorite system, for the Phrygian cap 
had appeared on the coins of the United States from the earliest 
times, and was popularly accepted everywhere as one of Liberty’s 
most approved insignia. Mr. Davis’s susceptibilities, however, 
were very keen at the period referred to. 

The March issue of the Connoisseur opens with the first of a 
series of papers on “ The English Pre-Raphaelites” by Edouard 
Rod, with a portrait of D. G. Rossetti, and other illustrations. Mr. 
E. Durand Gréville has a second paper on ‘‘ Private Picture-Gal- 
leries of the United States,” giving his impressions of some New 
York collections, chiefly Mr. Vanderbilt’s. In the course of this 
he remarks that ‘to speak frankly, a number of spurious works 
have remained in the East: one or two Millets, several Corots,— 
even in well-chosen galleries,—and Diazes without end. A large 
number of landscapes and a quarter of the figures attributed to 
this artist are evidently false, or so doubtful that it amounts to the 
same thing.” Other contentsof The Connoisseur are of interest to 
art people, includiug a paper on “ American Art Criticism,” with 
a portrait of the author, B. L. R. Dane, (a lady), at the beginning. 
She speaks with freedom of various New York art critics, includ- 
ing Clarence Cook, and his successor on the Tribune, Mr. Ripley 
Hitchcock ; Charles De Kay, of the Times, whom she pronounces 
“clever, but too young yet for matured judgment” ; and others. 
S. R. Koehler and Mrs. Van Rensselaer she speaks highly of, 
which is just. She remarks of the art magazines that ‘ every 
year a fresh crop of them springs up ; four fifths perish early, 
and those that maintain themselves have not sufficient circula- 
tion to influenee the public to any marked extent,’’—which 


is quite true. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS AND FREE 
RAW MATERIALS.' 


) ee has been a quite prevalent impression that the manufacturing in- 
terests of New England had acquired such a degree of strength that 
they could afford, and would feel inclined, to yield to the incipient Free 
Trade movement for the abolition of duties on “ raw materials.” It has 
been thought that the manufacturers of that section had been more or less 
deceived by the specious arguments in behalf of this method of surrender- 
ing the general principles of Protection as a national policy and that their 
concessions would be favorable to the Presidential scheme of a general war 
along the whole line of the protected industries. : 

If the New England manufacturers had not been men of broad views 
and large intelligence, and had not been in the habit of following able lead- 
ers, they might have got into a false position and done a great deal of harm 
to the cause of Protection. But we find in the Boston Journal incontestable 
and cheering proof that the manufacturing interests in New England have 
not been deceived or misled. On the contrary, they have arrayed them- 
selves in opposition to the only feature of Mr. Cleveland’s Free Trade pro- 
gramme which was at all likely to obtain any considerable support in the 
section where long established manufacturing industries were in a position 











1From the New York Mail and Express, March 19. 





to try the experiment of “ raw materials” with comparative safety. Three 
hundred and twenty of the largest manufacturers in New England have 
signed a petition to Congress, which is printed in the Journal, and which 
gives strong and practical reasons for opposing the specious fallacies of the 
arguments for free raw materials. The petitioners represent the cotton, 
woolen, paper, carpet, hardware, boots, and shoes, silk, worsted, lumber, 
hosiery, machinery, and nearly fifty other leading New England industries, 
The Journal says of the petition and its signatures that ‘it would be hard to 
find a parallel to this paper as an expression of the position of the industrial 
forces of New England.” 

Snch a document, so signed, is of far greater consequence, and will pro- 
duce a far greater and more abiding impression, than scores of the ablest 
speeches by amateur orators in the cause of Protection. Its expressions are 
those of experts, who understand the practical workings of legislation affect- 
ing their interests. They resent the efforts to detach their interests from 
those of manufacturers in other regions who are far less able to stand the 
results of Tariff tinkering, and their language is calculated to consolidate 
all the manufacturing interests of the country. ‘“ The undersigned,” says 
this notable petition, “ manufacturers in 
New enn. gone recognizing the principle of protection as national and not provin- 
cial, an consequently equally applicable to all the industries of the United States ; 
repudiating any distinction in this connection between so-called ‘raw materials’ 
of domestic production and ‘ finished products,’ whether the output of mines, farms, 
or workshops ; claiming that the American policy sbould benefit alike all citizens, 
whether engaged in agriculture, manufacturing, or mining; that the industries of 
the country are interdependent and mutually sustaining, and the people of the dif- 
ferent sections co-customers and co-consumers : 

‘Do therefore respectfully submit. that no article, raw or otherwise, of home 
—- should be added to the free list or inequitably changed in the Tariff 

The petition points to the remarkable fact that the increase of free im- 
ports in twenty years has been from $29,000,000 to $293,000,000, cr 700 per 
centum, and the increase of dutiable imports, in the same time, has been 
from $329,000,000 to $450,000,000, or 37 per centum. These are facts that 
are full of significance and that will be understood by all good business 
men. And the Boston Journal—always careful and conservative in its state- 
ments—says that “there is no question that this petition expresses the 
feeling which is overwhelmingly dominant in New England. If the me- 
chanics and artisans employed in all these various industries were to make 
their sentiments known in like manner, there would go in to Congress a 
monster petition signed by many thousands of industrious and intelligent 
workmen.” 

This petition is the most important contribution to the Tariff contro- 
versy that has been made for some time, and will secure general attention 
and respect. 








DRIFT. 


6 we invulnerable objection,” remarks the Boston Traveler, ‘“‘ to Senator 

John Sherman as a presidential candidate, according to the Mugwump 
gospel, is his insistence upon a fair vote and count all over the country. The 
condition of American manliness and American political morality must be 
peculiar when a demand for an honest ballot is fatal to a statesman running 
for the presidency.” 





The train hands on the various railroad lines of the New England and 
Middle States seem to have acted in a highly commendable manner during 
the recent snow blockade. The passengers detained in their journey at one 
point or another have been loud in their praise of the efforts that these rep- 
resentatives of the companies have made for their welfare and safety. En- 
gineers, firemen, conductors and brakemen, particularly the two former 
classes, have had a great deal to contend with, and have in all cases, we be- 
lieve, stood manfully up to their duty, meeting the adverse physical condi- 
tions with unflagging zeal and an entire disregard for personal convenience. 
—Boston Herald. 





According to the census of 1880 over 60 per cent. of the population of 
New Mexico, of the age of ten and upward, were unable to read, and more 
than half the males of voting age were unable to write their names. Yet a 
Democratic House proposes that the great Territory of Dakota, with its large 
and intelligent population, shall not come into the Union unless this New 
Mexican load of illiteracy is taken at the same time.—Boston Journal. 





The promptness and absolute unanimity with which the bill of Con- 
gressman Hitt, to promote reciprocity with Canada, has been reported to the 
House by the Committee on Foreign Affairs give the measure an importance 
which has not been before conceded to it.—Boston Journal. 





In a lecture delivered before South Baltimore working men, W. P. Trent, 
of Johns Hopkins University, pointed out that some of the features of 
modern industrial and social life were in full vigor in ancient Greece and 
Rome. There were tenement houses in Athens, with several families in 
one house, he said. There were corners in the iron market and in the 
olive oil industry, brought about pretty much as corners are managed now, 
and there was a slave insurance office, by which an owner could be insured 
against his slaves running away. 








ONE CoLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accompany- 
ing Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained and 
racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing 
cases of Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many 
others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the prelimi- 
nary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a cold to take care 
of itsself! On the first intimation of a cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, 
resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long estab- 
pe reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous 

rifling. 
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TYPEWRITER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 





N this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 
the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. 

Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
i 
J. W. EARLE, Manacer. 


MANUFACTURERS. 











Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL- TIRED WHEELS, with or 


without AXLES, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. 














—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 





Ship Building 
and 
Engine Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA 








The BoSTON GLOBE says of it: It is a marvel of taste 
and beauty and one cannot understand how it possibly 
can be published for such a trifling price. 


HE 
(ONNOISSEUR 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
OF ART AND DECORATION. 





Each number contains an Etching or Photo- 
gravure by a leading artist. Upwards of 
thirty other fine illustrations and articles by 
the best foreign and American writers on art. 





50 cents a year. 25 cents a copy. 





—PUBLISHED BY— 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE 
CHESTNUT STREET COR. TWELFTH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SOUTHERN TRADE! 


Those desiring to build up a Southern trade will do well 


We, for Central south Advertising Medinms, 


t is illustrated, gives detailed account of important 
tities tozether with statisties of the industries of each 
State, papers, and valuable information, arranged for 
ready reference. 


Whether you wish to 
= not, it will be to your advantage to Advertise 
have book. It is worth five times the price. Address 


The Edwin Alden Co,, é zi Ralton St. Cy 
LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R.S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leadiug linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 














SHOEMAKERS. 
KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED 
BY PROF. MEYER. 

Nos. 11 AND 13 N. NINTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 











The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 

AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 





DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Justus C. Strawbridge, 
James V. Watson, 

Asa S. Wing. 


Sam’ R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
William Hacker, 
J. M. Albertson, 








WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 


SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 


—THE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


Authorized Capital, - $5,000,000.00. 


OFFICE, BULLITT BUILDING, PHILA. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 
State, Municipal, and Railroad Securities 
Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


John H. Converse, 

Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


$2,600,000. 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 


BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
3TOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 

The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 
pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 


cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphlets. 





WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 S. FOURTH ST. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a general Banking business. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. : 
Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


© Gtrers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON ea, 


GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIB a 
MORTON hee Tyr T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER,. 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 


4 





CASH CAPITAL, . . «. « « + « « « « « $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 





CLAIME, . 4 «2 «0% 0 6 «© «© 6 U;RRDeoOD 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 461,120.10 
Total assets, Oct. 1, 1887, $2,344,418.765. 

DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





Insurance at actual cost. 


CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON. 
SURPLUS ------+-+-- - — $2,895,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly — cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual to an interest-* 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
a Endowment Policies. for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Lite Policies. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Bullitt Building. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 


Company of Philadelphia. 
825-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

kg Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. ‘ 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 

TEPHEN A. CAL DWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

JouN C. BULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
. Fhe Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
— , Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 

Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 

John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks, 

Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 
Richard Y. Cook, 





